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classes in society, Tappan was driven from Michigan for trying to import alien, elite5
Prussian ideas into rural, egalitarian Michigan. But the tide was just about to turn in
their favor. The war measure to aid the states in developing agricultural and mechani-
cal colleges, as proposed by Senator Justin Morrill of Vermont as early as 1859 and
signed by President Lincoln in 1862, was to become a watershed date in the history of
Western higher education. A decade earlier the English royal commissions had cau-
tiously opened the doors of Oxford and Cambridge to the middle classes. The Morrill
Act opened the doors of scores of state institutions to an ever-growing flood of
students who stamped the seal of popularity upon the practical and the professional
ingredients of modern higher education in America.

D.   AMBIVALENCE BETWEEN ACHIEVEMENT AND
LEARNER-ORIENTED GOALS
We have said that one of the characteristics of modern education is that it seeks a
balance between the achievement that society expects from the products of its
educational systems and the system's efforts to adapt education to the learning
capabilities and talents of the students it teaches. In the period from 1700 to 1850 the
balance in American education, as elsewhere in the West, was tipped heavily in favor of
the achievement of society's goals.
The achievement expected in elementary schools was literacy wrapped in piety
and moral behavior. From the days when Cotton Mather laid his charges upon the
dutiful child of A Family Well-Ordered (1699) to be obedient and prayerful, when
Jonathan Edwards' Faithful Narrative of the Surprising Work of God (1736) revelled
in four-year-old Phoebe Bartletts' religious anguish and sense of sin, the Protestant
ethic enjoined the child to work hard to achieve salvation. From the mid-eighteenth to
the mid-nineteenth centuries two additional motivations permeated the educational
system's efforts to socialize its students. They must work hard to become loyal
patriots in order to help the nation achieve its destiny as conceived by a Noah Webster
or a George Bancroft. They were enjoined to work hard to make a decent and honest
living as embodied in Benjamin Franklin's Advice to a Young Tradesman (1748). The
intertwining of these three achievement motivations prescribed the dominant social
task and tone of American education-to hew a self-reliant, individualistic, middle-class
morality into the pillars of a white, Anglo-Saxon, Protestant society.
The most influential of the early reading books was the New England Primer,
first published in America just before the beginning of the eighteenth century. It
illustrates above all how learning to read was thoroughly imbued with religious
sentiments. It commonly began with the alphabet in capital and small letters, followed
by lists of syllables and words emphasizing moral concepts. Little children learned
their letters by spelling and memorizing such words as: abusing, bewitching, con-
founded, drunkenness, faculty, godliness, impudent, everlasting, fidelity, glorifying,
and humility. Then came the edifying woodcuts illustrating the letters of the alphabet
accompanied by religious, moralistic rhymes, many of them reflecting the gloomy